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supervised the administration of the laws, regulated trade
and wages, banished rogues, dealt with obstinate recusants,
granted licences to travel, restricted the press, administered
oaths of allegiance, reprimanded juries, kept an eye on the
law-courts, the justices of the peace, and the great Councils
of the North and Wales, and even to some extent controlled
the Church. It deliberated on all affairs of State, searched
out plots, took measures to suppress rebellions in Ireland or
to repel an invasion of the coasts, called out the national
forces and directed the movements of the fleet. It was con-
stituted, with the addition of certain other persons, a council
of regency in the case of the queen's sudden death (p. 81).
In its right to issue orders or ordinances, c. g. for the censor-
ship of the press, it possessed a semi-legislative power:
through its commercial regulations, its management of loans
and benevolences, audits determination of military liabilities,
it shared control over taxation : finally it possessed a wide-
spread and peculiarly despotic jurisdiction.

This jurisdiction was partly appellate, partly original.
The supreme jurisdiction of the king in Council was, as
Bacon says (p. 408), through all the changes and develop-
ment of the judicial system, always reserved. The appellate
jurisdiction of the Council in civil cases does not seem to
have been seriously objected to, and, surviving the Long
Parliament, has continued till the present day. Its original
criminal jurisdiction was of far greater constitutional im-
portance and requires longer notice. Many complaints had
been made against it in the fourteenth century, but in the
early part of the Lancastrian period tho control which
Parliament obtained over the Council modified this jealousy,
and Acts were passed (o. g. 13 Hen. IV. 7 ; 2 Hen. V. (i)
8, confirmed by 19 Hen. VII. 13) which conferred upon it
statutory powers to punish riots. These powers were
extended in 1453 (31 Hen. VI. 2), so as to cover other
misdemeanours. The famous Act of 1487 (3 Hen. VII. i)
is ^ therefore no isolated phenomenon, but is to be con-
sidered in connexion with the foregoing statutes. It created